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Another thing that strikes me in thinking of Stevenson (I pass over his direct indebtedness to Edgar Poe, and his constant appropriation of his methods), is the xmsuitableness of the special characteristics of his talent to the age he lives in. He wastes in his limitations, and his talent is vented in prettinesses of style. In speaking of Mr. Henry James, I said that, although he had conceded much to the foolish, false, and hypocritical taste of the time, the concessions he made had in little or nothing impaired his talent. Th© very opposite seems to me the case1 with Mr. Stevenson. For if any man living in this end of the century needed freedom of expression for the distinct development of his genius, that man is R. L. Stevenson. He who runs may road, and he with any knowledge of literature will, before I have written th© words, have imagined Mr. Stevenson writing in the age of Elizabeth or Anne.
Turn your platitudes prettily, but write no word that could offend the dbaste mind of the young gid who has          her morning reading the Colin Camp-
bell divorce ease; so says the age we live in,   The penny paper that may b© bought everywhere, that is allowed to II© on every table, prints seven or eight columns of filth, for no reason except that the public to         filth; the poot and novelist mu^t eraascu-and destroy their work because. . . . Who shall forward and make answer?   Oh, vile, filthy, hypocritical century, I at least scorn you.
But this is not a course of literature but the story of the artistic development of me, Edward Dayne;mit ill iu
